of Gruelty to Animals,” “The Am — 
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KINDNESS, & 

AND MERCY To 
Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
| Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

4 Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 
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HARVEST TIME IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From “ America,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston, 


“FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
TO THE SEA.” 


Occasionally we get a letter 
from some good friend who 
thinks that he or she has a wiser 
way in regard to wivisection, or 
something else, than we have. 

While to all such we give at- 
tention, we think it proper to say 
that our “ American Humane 
Education Society” is now mov- 
ing, on carefully considered plans, 
on a “‘March’’ which may prove 
vastly more important to this 
nation and the world than Sher- 
man’s “March from the mountains 
to the sea.” 

The sending this paper monthly 
to all the editors of North America 
north of Mexico,—the formation 
of over ten thousand “ Bands of 
Mercy” in every State and Ter- 
ritory but Alaska, — the printing 
in a little over a year of four 
hundred and sixty-five thousand 
copies of “Black Beauty,” — the 
offering of a prize fo all the 
college students of America for 
the best essay on “ The Effect 
of Humane Education on the 
Prevention of Crime,” and send- 
ing to all their libraries our 
humane publications, and to the 
students themselves some seventy 
thousand copies of condensed 
humane information, —the offer- 
ing to all American editors a 
similar prize of three hundred 
dollars for a similar essay, and 
sending fo them all copies of 
condensed humane information, 
—the offering of two prizes of 
two hundred and fifty dollars each 
for the ablest essays on vivisec- 
tion, which we hope to get the 
means to send to every editor 
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and every physician in America, —the pro- 
posal we now make, as soon as we can 
get the means, to send an educational gen- 
tleman of national reputation, who finds 
a welcome wherever he goes, to address the 
educators of all our large cities, and so far 
as possible the faculties and students of our 
large universities and colleges,—these’are all 
plans which have been already undertaken, 
and we have still larger and more important 
ones for the future, if the kind Providence 
which has hitherto so wonderfully helped us 
shall give us the power to carry them out. 

For what has been done we claim no 
personal credit. We have simply acted upon 
thoughts which have come to us in the 
day, and the night, from we know not 
where, and endeavored to do what some- 
thing has told us we ought. When the 
“ March” is completed and the great 
open sea is reached, then we shall perhaps 
be able to determine whether we have 
been wisely or unwisely directed. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
VACATION —OUR EXCHANGES — 
AND VIVISECTION. 

We are about fifty miles from Boston, in the 
heart of Massachusetts, but a long-distance 
telephone gives us power to talk with people 
in our Boston offices almost as readily as 
though at home. 

On our table lie the letters of our morning’s 
mail, which, seeming to require personal answers, 
have been forwarded, and around us on the 
floor lie sixty-three newspapers and magazines 
brought by the same mail — papers from as far 
south as Alabama, Louisiana, Texas—as far 
west as California —as far north as the British 
possessions — and as far east as England. 

We have carefully examined them all except 
two, which are in languages we do not under- 
stand. 

First we take up the ** Boston Sunday Globe,” 
with its nearly 150,000 circulation, and are 
glad to find in it a fine commendation of our 
work and quotations from our paper —then we 
take up the July “Frecthinkers’ Monthly,” of 
some sixty pages, which commends our paper, 
but expresses surprise that we speak in it with 
such reverence of the ** orthodor God —then we 
take up a Cincinnati Jewish paper, with a well- 
written article on ** Mercy for school children 
then the excellent July monthly of the ** Roman 
Catholic University” at Georgetown, D. C. 
then religious, educational, literary, and poli- 
tical papers of every stripe, some crediting the 
articles they have taken from ** Our Dumb 
Animals,” and apparently forgetting to 
ercedit anybody, publishing them as original matter 
—last, we take up the July ** London Zoophilist,” 
in which the editor tells of our ** monstrous” 
iniquity in paying $250 for a prize essay in 
favor of vivisection, forgetting to mention that 
we paid the same amount for another prize essay 
against it; and with it comes a letter from one 
of our best and most humane vice-presidents, 
who has read the article, and calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that these prizes were offered 
in pursuance of the wnanimous vote of an un- 
usually full mecting of the directors of our 
“American Humane Education Society,” after 
Jull discussion and careful consideration, and 
then adds that it seems as though these anti- 
vivisectionists want to vivisect everybody who 
does not act exactly in accordance with their 
views. 

Well, perhaps some of our good readers may 
ask: Is this what you eall taking a vacation, 
Mr. Angell? 

Yes, we answer, a very happy vacation — 
change of air, change of scene, but no chanye of 
work. 

We desire no change of work. We would 
gladly continue it a hundred years — a thousand 
years—yes, with Divine permission, through 
eternity. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


some 


OUR ANTI- VIVISECTION 
FRIENDS. 

Our anti-vivisection friend in London, editor 
of the British Anti-vivisection Society's organ, 
“The Zoophilist,” states that we have paid $250 
for the best essay favoring vivisection, and, 
omitting to state that we also paid a similar sum 
of $250 for the best essay ayainst vivisection, 
pronounces our conduct * monstrous.” 

And he, or she, or some other good anti- 
vivisection friend, has been kindly sending 
marked copies of the paper containing this 
statement,— we will presume with no bad motive, 
—to some of the best friends of our ** American 
Humane Education Society.” 

We are rather glad of it, because it gives us 
a good opportunity for saying what has been 
for some time on our mind, namely, that we 
are afraid our anti-vivisection friends, in their 
zeal to relieve the sufferings of dumb animals, 
have fallen into the same error which, in by- 
gone ages, led the Catholic to deal uniwisely 
with the Protestant, the Protestant with the 
Puritan, and the Puritan in his turn with the 
Baptist and the Quaker. 

There is a world of wisdom in the old fable 
in which the Wind and the Sun undertook to 
make a traveller throw off his cloak. 

While the Wind, with its fiercest and chilliest 
blasts, only caused the traveller to wrap his 
cloak more closely around him, the Sun soon 
won the victory. 

Our anti-vivisection friends have now been 
at work in Europe some tirenty years, and in 
America some ten. What have they accom- 
plished 

In Continental Europe there has been an 
enormous increase of vivisection, and, so far 
as we can learn, not a single case ever prevented. 

In America the same. 

In England, where some laws have been 
enacted, an enormous increase of vivisection. 

When, in our good city of Boston, it is im- 
possible, by the payment of $1000, to obtain 
evidence to prove a single case of the docking 
which is still practised (though, we are glad to 
say, not by our best citizens), how can humane 
societies expect to stop medical students, in- 
structed to believe they are acting in the 
interests of medical progress, from performing 
vivisections ?— or obtain any practical limita- 
tions of them unless they can win the approval 
and assistance of the best men of the medical 
profession ? 

And is there not great danger that in anathe- 
matizing the professors and teachers of our 
medical schools, and the men who largely lead 
that profession, they may arouse antagonisms 
which will do more harm than good ¥ 

Is it not possible that our anti-vivisection 
friends, in their zeal to prevent suffering, have 
already aroused antagonisms which have tended 
to produce rather than repress the enormous in- 
crease of this practice ? 

The world’s history shows that very little 
ean be gained by denouncing those who, without 
criminal intent, differ with us in views of right. 

Is there not a better way ? 

We think there is. 

We believe there are lots of good and humane 
men in the medical profession who, if convinced, 
will go as far as any one to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty. 

If our anti-vivisection friends must regard the 
leaders of our medical schools as enemies, then 
let them — having tried one method which has 
thus far resulted in almost total failure —now 
try another which is more in accordance with 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount :” 

‘But [I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

There is no other picture in the world 
which has so moved human hearts the 
Crucifirion. 

There is no prayer which has come down 
to us through the ages with greater power 
than ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 
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It is error that dwarfs the intellect, narrows the 
range of thought, poisons the moral feelings, and 
corrupts the life. 


THE COW THAT BURNED UP 
HALF CHICAGO. 

We find in **Chicago Tribune,” this :— 

“A few days after the fire I had a woman working 
for me who had lived in the vicinity of Mrs. O'Leary. 

“She told me that a family living in the back part 
of the O'Leary home was giving a party in honor of 
“a young lady just arrived from Ireland. When re- 
freshments were served it was discovered there was 
no milk. A young man present said that Mrs. 
O'Leary had a cow in the barn, and volunteered to 
milk the cow if any young lady would hold a light. 
One of the young ladies agreed. 

“They went to the barn, and placed the lamp on 
the floor near the cow. The young man proceeded 
to his work, when the cow kicked and the lamp was 
knocked over. The blaze ignited the hay, and the 
fire started.” 

This account calls to mind a curious incident. 
We spent the winter of 1870-71 in Chicago, 
abandoning for several months our profession, 
and spending from our own pocket some six 
hundred dollars to found and establish the 
Humane Society.” 

Although all the daily papers of the city 
helped us and published columns that we wrote, 
it was hard, uphill work. 

To get a meeting to organize, we personally 
secured a hall of meeting, and paid the best 
organist of the city twenty dollars (he wanted 
forty); also procured at our own expense a 
seal for the Society, and distributed gratuitously 
some thousands of humane publications. 

But finally the work was done, and we went 
back to Boston and our profession, very 
happy. 

Some time later we received a sad letter from 
Mr. Sharp, then secretary of the society, that 
all interest in it seemed to be dying out. 

We replied in substance as follows: ‘* After 
aul that I have said and done, and all that your 
papers have published in regard to the abuses of 
dumb animals, if your citizens will do nothing to 
remedy them, if some terrible curse does not come 
upon your city, there *s no such thing as justice.” 

Soon after came the great Chicago fire, which 
burned up half the city. 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them; 

O, we know not what of harm 
May betide them! 

’Neath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Father, hide them; 
Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 

Go beside them. 


When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
‘Do Thou clear them ; 

’Mid the quicksands and the rocks 
Do Thou steer them; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them. 


Unto Thee we give them up: 

Lord, receive them. 
In the world we know must be 

Much to grieve them — 
Many striving oft and strong 

To deceive them ; 
Trustful, in Thy hands of love 

ye must leave them. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE BOSTON POLICE. 


Our Vice-President, Hon. Henry B. Hill, with 
whom we are glad to say we have succeeded in 
arranging to connect himself actively and per- 
manently with our offices and work, has recently 
visited all the ‘‘ police stations” in Boston, to 
talk with the captains and other officers, and 
present, in behalf of our Massachusetts Society 
P. C. A., toevery member of the force, a copy 
of Black Beauty.” 

Wherever he has gone he has been delighted 
to find a most cordial reception and friendly 
feeling. Some years ago, with the kind 
approval of our ‘'Police Commissioners,” over 
six hundred of the officers and men became 
branch members of our society, and ever since 
have received and read this paper and our other 
publications, and often given us_ substantial 
proofs of the interest they have taken in our 
work, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoszErpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over ten thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over seven hundred thousand 
members. 

PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S.P.C. A. 
on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a “‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 


Jor the ‘‘Band,” and the name and post-office 


address (town and state] of the President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums ANnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5.. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Bost h tts, and receive full in- 


formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what th 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier an 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


CAMPING OUT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

As one proceeds westward after the first 
distant glimpse of the Rocky Mountains, the 
scenery grows in grandeur. Higher and 
higher rise the snowy peaks, loftier and more 
majestic than Alp or Apennine. 
grows weary of their ever-changing aspects. 
Like Cleopatra’s beauty, age cannot wither 
nor custom stale their infinite variety. Rose- 
pink at dawn and eve, snow-white beneath 
the noontide sun, pale and spectral by the 


wan moonlight, they are a thing of beauty | 


and a joy forever. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. Rawley walked in, and close at his heels 
stalked Bitters. Both seated themselves: the 
one on a chair, the other on end, directly in 
front of the surrogate. Mr. Jagger looked at 
the dog with the solemn eye of a surrogate, and 
shook his head as only a surrogate can shake it. 

“Are you the witness?” inquired he of the 
dog’s master. 

“] am, sir,” replied Mr. Rawley. 
subpeenaed to testify.” 

‘What ’s that animal doing here?” demanded 
the surrogate. 

Nothing,” replied Mr. Rawley. He 
comes when I comes. He goes when I goes.” 

‘The animal must leave the court. It’s con- 
tempt of court to bring him here,” said Mr. 
Jagger angrily. ‘‘ Remove him instantly.” 

Mr. Rawley had frequently been in atten- 
dance at the police courts, and once or twice 
had a slight taste of the sessions; so that he 
Was not as much struck with the surrogate as 
he otherwise might have been; and he replied: 

‘“] make no opposition, sir; and shall not 
move a finger to prewent it. There's the 
animal; and any officer as pleases may remove 
him. I say nuflin agin it. I knows what a 
contempt of court is; and that ain’t one.” And 
Mr. Rawley threw himself amiably back in his 
chair. 

“Mr. Slagg!” said the surrogate to the man 
with a frizzled wig, ‘‘ remove the dog.” 


“T was 


One never | 


From ‘City and Camp,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


Mr. Slagg laid down his pen, took off his 
spectacles, went up to the dog, and told him 
to get out; to which Bitters replied by snap- 
ping at his tingers as he attempted to touch 
him. Mr. Rawley was staring abstractedly out 
of the window. ‘The dog looked up at him for 
instructions, and, receiving none, supposed 
that snapping at a scrivener’s fingers was per- 
feetly correct, and resumed his pleasant ex- 
pression towards that functionary, occasionally 
casting a lowering eye at the surrogate as if 
deliberating whether to inelude him in his 
demonstrations of anger. 

*Slage, have you removed the dog?” said 
Mr. Jagger, who, the dog being under his very 
nose, saw that he had not. 

‘*No, sir; he resists the court,” replied Mr. 
Slagg. 

‘Call Walker to assist you,” said Mr. Jagger. 

Walker, a thin man in drabs, had anticipated 
something of the kind, and had accidentally 
Withdrawn as soon as he saw that there was a 
prospect of difficulty; so that the whole court 
was set at defiance by the dog. 

Witness!” said Mr. Jagger... 

Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the face. 

** Will you oblige the court by removing that 
animal?” said Mr. Jagger mildly. 

** Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Rawley. ‘* Bitters, 
go home.” Bitters rose stiffly and went out, 
first casting a glance at the man with the wig, 
for the purpose of being able to identify him 
on some future occasion; and was soon after 
seen from the window walking up the street 
with the most profound gravity.— From the 
* Attorney,” by John T. Irving. 


CONCILIATED HIS ENEMY. 


I was recently in the stable-yard belonging to a friend of 
mine who has a considerable collection of dogs, among 
which are a fierce terrier and a spaniel of tender age. 
The terrier had roughly treated the pup on several occasions, 
so that the latter was very wary of him, and disposed to 
conciliate him if possible. The terrier is fond of playing 
with small sticks, which the grooms are in the habit of 
throwing for him, and the pup seems to have understood 
this fancy, and to have saad eon it. Isaw him take upa 
small stick in his mouth and advance toward the terrier 
with it, arching his neck and wagging his tail, as much as 
to say: “Please accept this slight token of my regard.” 
The terrier accepted it, and the pup went on his way 
rejoicing in his wisdom.— Boston Post. 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to GEO. 
T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad-to publish this month tro hun- 
dred and seventy-two new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of ten thousand 
Jour hundred and seventy-eight. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us seven- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents., 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty cent subscription. 


ian 


Our American Humane Education Society sends 
this paper this month to the editors of about 
eight thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR CIRCULATION. 


Our smallest monthly circulation last year 
was 36,000, our largest 75,000. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night 
by calling telephone 1652, Boston. 

Hlorse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will 
be sent at the expense of the Society. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts, by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 
nest. GEO. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, March, 1891. 

2000 large cards for posting, containing the 
above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subser iptions or remittances, to examine our report 
of receipts which is published in each number of 
our paper, and if they do not find the sums they have 
sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word ‘ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. 

Some days I have over two hundred letters, and 
over one hundred magazines, ore etc. 

. T. ANGELL. 


THE POWER OF ONE SCHOOL-GIRL. 


In the last “ Our Dumb Animals,” in the above- 
named article we spoke of the founding of the Con- 
necticut society in ‘the large Presbyterian Church” 
of which Rev. Dr. Burton was pastor. We » should 
have said, “ the large Congregational Church.’ 


(From “ Boston Evening Transcript” of June 24th.) 
A SUGGESTION TO HUMANE MER- 
CHANTS. 

A few days ago George T. Angell sent to all the 
Boston papers and requested that their readers 
would, during the coming hot weather, hire those 
herdics and othe r carriages which have the best- 
looking horses, and avoid those having poor-looking 
horses. Also, that those leaving their city houses 
for the country would see that their family cats are 
humanely provided for. This morning Mr. Angell 
received the following letter from a ‘Boston mer- 
chant: — 

Dear Sir, — Why not enlarge a little on the clipping 
that Tenclose, taken from a Boston daily, and ask 
merchants who employ teamsters, to carry out the 
same principle by patronizing those men who have 
the best horses and most careful drivers, and who 
do not overload or abuse their animals ? 


{In accordance with above suggestion the above 
appeared in the various Boston dailies of June 24th 
and 25th. 


(From “ Boston Herald,” June 26th.) 
A PLEDGE FOR WOMEN TO SIGN. 


“Tf WON'T GO OUT TO RIDE BEHIND A DOCK- 
TAILED HORSE.” 

To the Editor of the Herald; Permit me to assist the 
noble work of George T. Angell, by offering my 
wife’s suggestion that, if the women of the United 
States would decline to ride behind any and every 
horse whose tail has been docked, that cruel, inhu- 
man custom would soon be abolished. The respon 
sibility of its continuance rests especially with the 
fashionable class in society. In one of the finest 
private stables in the State stand twelve horses; 
eleven of them are docked. It is ashame and dis- 
grace upon our boasted civilization. 

Sharon, June 24, Isl. GEORGE KEMPTON. 


REV. ATHANASIUS DA TREPPIO, O.S. F. 


To whom we are indebted for the revision of 
our Italian edition of ** Black Beauty, is now 
on his way to Rome, where he has kindly 
promised to give us his valuable aid in making 
known the work of our ** American Humane 
Education Society.” 

We think the time is coming when the songs of 
our ** Bands of Mercy” will be heard around the 
world. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We are glad to know that our corre scaled: have 
founded in this important Southern city “ Zhe South 
Carolina Society P. C. Animals,” Col. Tilman Watson 
president, D. R. Flenniken secretary and treasurer. We 
trust its influence may be felt throughout the entire State. 


IN HOT WEATHER. 

(1) Never ride on or after a poor-looking 
horse, if you can help it. 

(2) Don’t tie your horses or dogs in hot 
places. 

(3) Give your horses and dogs plenty of 
good water several times a day. ‘ 

(4) Don't check your horses tightly. 

(5) Don't stop horse cars on up grades. 

(6) Give your canary a cool place, plenty of 
good water, a variety of food. [We give ours 
bread and milk every day.] Place him where 
he can see something, and give him some- 
times a little mirror in which he can see him- 
self; take care that neither sun nor lights 
dazzle him. 

— 
DOCKING. 

Take a fine, noble-spirited horse, cut off, the 
hair of his tail bob short, put him in harness 
with a short check-rein, hitch him in the sun 
where the thermometer is as high as ninety, 
and where flies are plenty! If he is a horse of 
common sense, he will take the first opportun- 
ity to run away and destroy your carriage, and 
dash out your brains (if you have any).— Brook- 
lyn Star. 


It is reported that Queen Victoria has forbidden 
the use of the check-rein on any of the horses har- 
nessed to her carriages. The inference is that the 
queen has been reading that widely circulated book 
“ Black Beauty,” and has had the good sense to make 
a practical application of the ideas therein enforced. 
— New York Tribune, June 29th. 


OVER HALF A MILLION COPIES 
OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 


This month we add another edition of 50,000, 
carrying the total to 515,000 printed and print- 
ing in sixteen months from publication, pro- 
bably more than double the number of copies ever 
printed of any book in the world, in the same 
length of time from publication. 

The prices of ** Old Gold” edition are six cents 
at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
“Terra Cotta” and * Board” editions, on 
thicker paper, trrelve cents at our offices and 
twenty cents When sent by mail. A lower price 
can be made when 1000 or more copies are 
ordered at onee. Express and freight charges 
on 1000 copies rarely exceed half a cent to a 
cent per copy. Write 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 

Our Italian and German editions of ‘Black 
Beauty will soon be in print, the Spanish and 
French somewhat later. 


TO AID THE CIRCULATION OF “BLACK 
BEAUTY.” 

We want $100,000 to circulate this book in 
every city and town in the United States and 
Territories, and another $100,000 to circulate 
it in the Spanish language in the various 
Spanish-speaking nations of North and South 
America, and shall be glad to have our friends 
suggest the names of wealthy persons who 
might possibly help our ‘American ITumane 
Education Society to do it. 

Gro, T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


A VOLUME OF CLERGYMEN. 


It would be within bounds to say that we have re- 
ceived in the past year more than siz thousand letters 
in praise of * Black Beauty !” 

Among these have been a very large number from 
clergymen ofall religious denominations. 

If we should attempt to publish them they would 
filla volume. But the following from a New York 
clergyman of national reputation we publish as a 

sample of many others equally good :— 


176 OXFORD STREET, 
BROOKLYN, April 24, 1891. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

A thousand thanks for “ Black Beauty. " 

Since Benjamin Franklin wrote his immortal “Au- 
tobiography,” there has not been a better specimen 
of pure, simple, and yet vigorous narrative. It ought to 
be read if only for its exquisite style. 

A gentleman of my ac quaintan: e insists that 
“there is a heaven for horses.’ There ought to be to 
make amends for the * hell” that so many of ‘them have to 
endure from human brutes in this world. 

If there be such a paradise, then “ Black Beauty” 
must wear a “crown of glory” there,and Miss Anna 
Sewell receive perpetual gr ateful praise. 

Push the book until it reaches a round million! My 
frunily have been buying and circulating. 

Yours gratefully, 
THEO. L. CUYLER. 


YOUTIVS COMPANION, 


Our friends will be glad to know that we have 
arranged to furnish the above-named excellent and 
widely known paper fifty thousand copies of “Black 
Beauty.” 

TEXAS. 

Our friends will also be glad to know that there is 
a strong probability that we may put “ Black Beauty” 
into all the public schools of Texas, to be read by 


the hundreds of thousands of children of that great 
and important State. 


Our friends must not think we are getting 
rich on selling “Black Beauty” at six and 
twelve cents. 


The one dollar illustrated library edition 
of “Black Beauty,” published by D. Lothrop 
Co. of this city, and which we sell at 75 cents 
per copy, payable strictly in advance, is 
having a large sale. 


Children are God’s apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace. 
LOWELL. 


> 
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Pure Silver Band of Mercy Badge. 


Costing at our Offices, or sent post-paid, Thirty Cents. 


Teacher : **Which is | 
the shortest month of 
the year?” 

Small Boy: * Au- | 
gust.” 

* August?” 

** Yes That *s | 
the last month of va- | 
eation.” | 


JOHNANOREW-SON 


BOSTON COMMON IN SUMMER. 


THE BARBARISM OF WEALTH. 


A good deal is said about humanely educat- 
ing the ** hoodlums.”* 

One of the first of the sixty-one large Bos- 
ton public schools we addressed a few years 
ago was in a ** hoodlum” district, and largely 
filled with ‘* hoodlums.” 

. We never had a more respectful or attentive 
audience during an entire hour than in that 
school, and lots of those ** hoodlums* came to 
our office in the days that followed to join the 
** Band of Mercy.” 

They were sons of very poor parents, and if 
they fail to become anarchists one of these 
days it may be because of the humane teach- 
ings they have received. 

But there is another class of ** hoodlums,” 
vastly more dangerous to the future of this 
nation. 

The two hundred students of Yale who 
showered cannon torpedoes upon the unoffend- 
ing horses, elephants, and other animals of Bar- 
num’s Show while passing the college grounds, 
as described in July **Our Dumb Animals,” un- 
til they were made frantic with terror —the 
Harvard students who have been maintaining a 
dog pit, and who, after turning one of our 
largest and best hotels into pandemonium, 
were driven out by the Boston police—the mil- 
lionaires of New York’s * four hundred” who 
shoot live pigeons for sport, and drive their 
docked horses with tight check-reins through the 
streets of that city,—the millionaire of that 
same New York select society who bought four 
tine horses of a White Mountain landlord for 
$1800, and drove the poor creatures on @ wager 


From the ** Glen House” to the top of Mount Wash- 


ington, in one hour, and who, when his laughing 
family arrived at the top, with horses almost 
dead, expected to be received with cheers, but 
to the credit of humanity was roundly hissed, 
— these people all belong toa class of hood- 
lums*’ who are in as great need of humane educa- | 
tion as the most neglected boy, or girl, in the most 
neglected home in America. 

Honor to the Massachusetts stable keeper 
who, in a case which recently came to our 
notice, when offered by one of these New | 


York gentlemen a large price for two beautiful 
horses [double what he paid for them] —on 
learning that the first thing to be done with 
them was to mutilate them for life by cutting 
off their tails, refused to sell. 

It is not the poor alone, but the rich, that 
need humane education. 

When we shall have waked the press and 
the pulpit and the teachers of all our colleges 
and schools to this important fact, then life 
and property in this country — including the 
savings of the poor and the investments of 
widows and orphans— will be safer, and the 
millennium nearer than now. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—> 


The following appeared in various Boston 
dailies of June 29th : — 

CREAMERIES — THE TREATMENT OF 
COWS. 

In good old New England days, when all farmers 
kept and raised cattle and made their own butter 
and cheese, and creameries were unknown, cattle 
had pasture in summer, hay and more or less sun- 
shine and exercise in winter, and were not deprived 
of their offspring so early and commonly as now. 

But since the building of creameries and the feed- 
ing of cattle on distillery slops and food cheaper 
than hay, thousands of cattle, Iam told, are doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment night and day in dark 
and frequently in dirty and badly ventilated stables, 
and in consequence their milk and its products are 
made more or less dangerous to consumers. 

No fact is better established than that the milk of 
the ill-treated animal mother, like the milk of the 
ill-treated human mother, is likely to produce sick- 
ness and may produce death. I think no person 
familiar with this fact would like to drink the milk 
of a cow whose piteous moanings for her offspring 
have been heard through the night, or choose the 
products of creameries which use the milk of cows 
confined as before stated. 

Kindly permit me to ask your readers to send me 
information on this subject which may lead to 
judicious action. 

To cattle so imprisoned in dark and sometimes 
foul stables, summer and winter, night and day, 
death would certainly be merciful release. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WANTED TO SAVE HER CALF. 


On a farm in East Hartford, Conn., one of the cows | 
had a calf in a pasture, and the farm hands were | 
unable to find it the nextday. A search of the lot | 


proved a failure, until some one suggested a novel 
scheme. It was to bring a dog into the lot, when, in 
all probability, the cow would return to her calf to 
defend it. The dog was brought, and, surely 
enough, the cow started fora clump of bushes, and 
among them the calf was found covered up by 
leaves. — Boston Journal, June 30th. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BAND OF MERCY 
No. 10,206. 


The Rev. Father D. Luigi Paroli, of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Holy Ghost, Providence, and 
president of the above “Band of Mercy,” sends us 
this month another interesting letter, too long, we 
are sorry to say, for our crowded columns, but from 
which we give the conclusion :— 

“So, my dear children, if perchance excursionizing 
in some of the sunny places of the South you should 
see a lizard, remember that he is harmless, and will 
be Kind to you if you are kind to him; and if you pay 
attention to him he will be your solace as well as a 
teacher of morals. 

“T bid you good-by, my dear children, this time, 
trusting that you will find a spot in your heart for 
the memory of our saurians, that were, as it is stated 
by the last geological researches, the first species of animals 
sprung forth from the waters and earth at the almighty 
call of the Eternal Maker of the universe.” 

[We are glad to add that the reverend father is 
much pleased with “Our Dumb Animals,” and sends a 

enerous remittance for annual subscriptions. — 
SDITOR. ] 


A MILLION OF DOLLARS. 


We were asked by a good friend some time 
since: ** How much money do you want, Mr. 
Angell, for your humane work ?” 

And we answered, @ million of dollars. 

If there is any nation in the world where 
money can be more profitably expended in hu- 
mane education than here, we do not know what 
nation it is. 

If there is any work more important — so far 
as this world is concerned — than humane edu- 
cation, we do not know what it is. 

If there is any organization in the world 
which can use money more wisely or economi- 
cally in humane education than our ** American 
Humane Education Society,” we shall be glad 
to know where it can be found. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


VERY IMPORTANT PLANS. 


Among our plans for the coming Fall and | 
Winter is toemploy a gentleman of the highest 
edueational rank, who will be weleomed by all 
American educators, to visit our large American 
cities and address their teachers on the impor- 
tance of humane -education and 
Mercy in all their schools. 

Also, to visit our leading universities and col- 
leyes, and—as we had the pleasure of doing 
to some extent personally many years ago— 
address their faculties and students on the 
same subject, and urge the importance of 
adding to their Greek letter societies, others 
for whose membership the only requirement 
shall be character, and Whose pledge shall 
include the old pledge of chivalry, ‘* to protect the 
defenceless and maintain the right.” 

We know the man who can do this, but his time 
is valuable and he cannot afford to work for small 
pay. 

Also we want to send, in November or 
sarlier, to about ninety thousand American phy- 
sicians (allopathic, homeopathic, and eclectic) 
our two Jive hundred dollar vivisection prize 
essays, and the same to some sixteen thousand 
American editors. 

To do this we must not endanger the success 
of other work which our ** American Humane 
Education Society” proposes and has already 
undertaken, and therefore we ask our friends 
to send us all the money they can spare for 
these purposes, leaving its appropriation to 
our discretion, or specifying how it shall be 
spent if they so prefer; and the sooner the 
money is received the sooner we can safely 
begin. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LETTER FROM A GOOD FRIEND. 


My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

Isend you a hundred dollars — knowing it 
will aid you in raising the salary of the gentle- 
man you have in mind, whose services you 
desire to command, that he may visit our large 
cities and urge upon thoughtful people the press- 
tng need of humane education. 

Surely your many friends everywhere must 
unite in grateful and appreciative thanks for 
all you are doing to raise the moral standard 
of our country, and may well wish that your 
life be for many years prolonged. : 

Very truly yours. 


FROM A GOOD ILLINOIS FRIEND. 


Enclosed is a hundred dollars. Please use it as you 
see fit. Ever grateful for what you are doing, and 
with sincere wish that your days may be long in the 
land. 


We take pleasure in adding it to fund of our “American 
Humane Education Society.’ 


ANOTHER KIND LETTER. 
We are pleased to receive this morning from 
another vice-president of our “American Humane 


Education Society,” and one of the largest contribu- 
tors to its support, the following: — 


July 14. 
DEAR MR. ANGELL: 


Since writing to you a few moments ago, I have 
glanced over the “Zoophilist” (sent me, I suppose, as a 
sample copy), and cut from it the above clipping. Is 
it, | wonder, jealousy or stupidity that could prompt 
such a lack of appreciation of your achievements 
in our humane cause? 


GOLD MEDALS. 


Some years ago I had the pleasure of address- 
ing, in one of the beautiful halls of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia police — thirty-two officers and 
eight hundred stalwart men, who, dressed in 
their best uniforms, with badges and batons, 
and, perhaps, revolvers in their pockets, marched 
in solid column into the hall to listen to a talk 
on kindness to animals. And one of the first 
things I said to them was that I wished I was as 
rich as Jay Gould — because if I were I would 
have a box of gold medals brought in and 
present one to every man on the force, for I 
thought that if any body of men in America 
deserved gold medals, z¢ was those who were 
liable to be called upon at any hour of the day or 


* Bands of | 


night to risk their lives ‘in defence of the lives 
and property of thetr fellow citizens. 

This brings me to the question, why should 
gold medals be given to soldiers who risk their 
lives on battlefields, and to those who save 
others from drowning, and not to firemen, who 
risk their lives in rushing into burning buildings 
to save other lives from a death infinitely more 
painful; or to policemen, who risk their lives 
in protecting our lives and property, and the 
lives of our families, from the wolves and hyenas 
who live by robbery and murder and other foul 
crimes. 

It seems to me that the firemen and policemen 
who distinguish themselves by eminent bravery 
in the saving of life, are quite as much entitled 
thereafter to wear a gold medal presented by the 
city or State, as the soldier who risks his life zz 
destroying it. And I would respectfully submit 
this thought to the many thousand editors who 
receive this paper. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. 


We find in the ** Toronto Globe” a most in- 
teresting article, under the above title, which 
we regret is too long for our columns. 

One of our * Band of Mercy” presidents 
has been invited to visit the land of ** Have- 
where all 
human beings who have abused dumb animals 
go after death, to suffer in their turn for the 
sufferings they have inflicted here, and find by 
bitter experience the meaning of tight check- 
reins, Close-fitting blinders, the life mutilation by 
docking, and other cruelties. 

We recollect seeing, some years ago, at one 
of our railroad depots, a large box containing 
a fine-looking dog, and on it written: ** Please 
give me a drink of water — you may be a dog 
yourself some time.” 

Would it be more than justice if some men 
were sent back in the form of dumb animals to 
parts of this world where societies for their 
protection and humane education are un- 
known. GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 
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LONDON HORSES. 


A gentleman who stood on London Bridge recently to see 
what kinds of blinders were commonly used, writes as 
follows :— 

‘I took two hundred horses as they passed, and the 
result was astonishing. Horses with both eyes closed, 
eighteen; horses with one eye closed, fifty-four; with both 
eyes partially closed, one hundred and eight; wrth eyes 
unblinded, twenty. When I speak of eyes closed, I mean 
the blinders either curve round in front of the eyes so that 
the horse cannot see, or are pressed against the eyes. 

“A horse sees out of his eyes, not in front like a 
human being, but from the side, and when a screen is 
placed along the side of his eye he is more or less deprived 
of sight. In a crowded city where people are constantly 
being run down it is an outrage that such a system is 
tolerated. Let a horse see where he is going and he will 
try to avoid stepping on a person. Any one who knows 
how horses on a battlefield will avoid bodies will not 


| dispute this.” 


We are glad to know that blinders are very 
commonly being taken off our Boston horses, 
and think that through the influence of ‘‘ Black 
Beauty” they may become as uncommon here 
as in Russia, where they are almost never used. 
If ‘Black Beauty” could be as widely read in 
England as it is now being read in America, a 
similar result might be reached there. 


TORNADOES — WORTH REMEMBERING. 


From report of the “ Weather Bureau” at Washing- 
ton we take the following: — 

Tornadoes move east or northeast. 

The line of safety is toward the northwest. If the 
observer faces the storm, let him turn to the right 
and make the best time he can. The strength of the 
tornado is near its southern edge. Time is usually 
afforded for escape if people will keep cool and 
make no false steps. 

If they run to the east they will soon be over- 
taken. If they run into the woods they increase 
their danger. If within a house or cellar, they 
should avoid the easterly side. 

In a wooden house the cellar is the safest place; in a 
house of brick or stone the cellar is the most danger- 
ous. The best preparation is to make an excava- 
tion in the west side of the cellar, supported by 
heavy timbers and well-constructed masonry. 


THE SPIDER’S WARNING. 


A narrow prison cell, a wan and haggard inmate, gloom 
and damp. 

A single window only, barely a foot square, heavily 
barred, and six feet at least from the ground. 

Prostrate upon a wretched heap of straw in a corner was 
the prisoner; not asleep, but watching intently, and watch- 
ing what? One might guess a dozen times and yet not hit 
upon the truth. 

The prisoner, upon his side upon a heap of straw, his 
chin resting upon his hand, and his elbow fixed upon the 
floor, watched a large spider’s web spun in the corner, 

A curious place for a spider to rear his airy castle—a 
corner of that dark cell where the sunlight never came and 
fine fat flies were few and far between. 

For no crime had the Frenchman suffered (for De Jonval 
was a Frank born and bred). He had simply talked of 
liberty and equal rights to man within the dominion of the 
potent stadtholder of Holland. 

At first the Frenchman rejoiced that the martyr’s fate 
was his, and when he discovered the spider in the corner 
of the dungeon he talked to him of liberty and brother- 
hood. But even the spider fled from the sanguine re- 
publican. And as weeks grew into months De Jonval grew 
weary of his confinement and pined for the free air of 
heaven. The stadtholder was iron; tears and prayers 
moved him not a jot. Then, too, the ‘‘tricolor’’ menaced 
Holland, and the French general, Pichegru, with a large 
force was hovering on the frontier, like some huge bird of 
prey preparing for a swoop upon his quarry. 

The spider, too, was a constant source of consolation; 
and from long observations of the habits of his black 
friend, the Frenchman became quite wise. The spider 
never appeared during bad weather, and De Fonval was 
able to ge vost at least a week previous to its coming, 
simply by watching the spider’s movements and noting his 
own feelings, for he had observed that when the spider 
kept securely housed, and he, the Frenchman, was troubled 
with a bad headache, cold weather was near. 

And while De Jonval was amusing himself with these 
interesting observations, troublous times came to Holland. 

Pichegru advanced suddenly across the border. The 
stadtholder did not attempt to dispute the march of the 
Frenchman. He simply retired, and when the French 
army was well in the centre of the land, he adopted 
against the invaders the old-time tactics that years 
before had baffled Spanish Alva, and had cost a French 
king’s brother, the Duke of Anjou, a splendid army. 
The word was given and the dikes were cut. The 
Dutchland was all a swamp; the Frenchman could not 
advance — could hardly retreat; the fate of Anjou and his 
gallant army seemed in store for him. He had waited 
until winter set in before he had given the command for 
the forward movement, for the wily Gaul had anticipated 
the tactics of the Holland commander. But the weather 
had suddenly shifted around, and an almost summer mild- 
ness reigned over the land. And affairs were thus on the 
morning when the prisoner of Utrecht lay at full length 
upon his pallet and watched for his friend the spider. 

The jailer brought the prisoner his breakfast, a sorry 
repast enough, for the prudent Dutchman knew that there 
was nothing like simple food to reduce hot blood and curb 
impetuous wills. 

** You do not eat, mynheer,” said the jailer, who leaned 
by the door, swung his keys musically, and watched the 
prisoner. 

have little appetite.” 

That is bad,” the jailer remarked thoughtfully. Myn- 
heer should eat and so keep his strength.” 

De Jonval made a wry face. 

“Bah! such food as this is enough to take away the 
appetite of a well man, let alone a sick man,” the French- 
man said. 

‘¢ That is true, mynheer,” the jailer replied, “the food is 
coarse, but I will see that you have a better dinner, although 
I go against my instructions, and would suffer if the gov- 
ernment should find it out.” 

“The matter is between us two,” De Jonval rejoined. 
shall say nothing, and I judge you will not care to 
speak of it.” 

“I feel more inclined to do you a kindness, mynheer, 
because two days ago I thought it might be probable 
that we should change places, — you become the jailer and 
I the prisoner.” 

** How so ?” asked the Frenchman in astonishment. 

The jailer then related to De Jonval what had transpired 
during the past week. He told of Pichegru’s advance, 
how the French general had threatened the capture of 
Utrecht, and had only been aetgene ig" from taking the 
town by the cutting of the dikes and the flooding of the 
country with water. 

“You see, mynheer,” said the jailer in conclusion, 
your countryman depended upon hard weather. Ifa frost 
had come he surely would have taken the city, but as it is 
he soon must retreat to Belgium.” 

“‘ Hark ye, Betolf,”” said De Jonval, “if I could get a 
note to Pichegru, he would be sure to secure my release 
by intercession with the stadtholder, possibly exchanging 
a prisoner for me. Now will you give mea good turn; 
give me pen, ink, and paper, afterward smuggle the note 
through the lines to the French general ?” 

could do that easily enough,” the jailer said thought. 
fully. ‘* My brother is turning a pretty penny now by sup- 
plying Pichegru with fresh provisions, but’”’— and he 
hesitated. 

** Do not fear; what possible information can I, a poor, 
helpless prisoner, convey to Pichegru ?” 

‘© That is true,” the jailer said. “It is a bargain.” 

Great was the astonishment of the French general to 
receive a note dated from the prison at Utrecht. And what 
did the note contain ? 

A simple explanation about the spider, who had not 
appeared for three days, and the writer’s headache. With- 
in a week he predicted a hard frost, and implored Pichegru 
not to fall back. 

The general knew De Jonval; he resolved to wait a 
week, and then —true prophet, O spider! — there came the 
hardest frost that Holland had known for 100 years. The 
waters were bound with an icy chain. The French ad- 


vanced, Utrecht fell, and De Jonval was released. To the 
Spider's warning the prisoner of Utrecht owed his release. 
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THE PASTOR'S FIRST CALL. 

A lady living on Remsen Avenue owns a par- 
rot. A new pastor has recently been estab- 
lished over the lady’s chureh, and a few days 
ago he went to make his first pastoral call. 
The front door was open, but the Venetian 
lind door was closed, and Poll was in the cage 
just behind it. As the pastor reached the door, 
Poll said: — 

** Go away, please.” 

** But I wish to see the lady of the house. 

‘*Go away, please. We haven't a cold bite 
in the house.” 

* You are mistaken. Tam notatramp. I 
wish to see the lady of the house on business.” 

“Go “way!” screamed Poll, wrathfully. 
**Go ‘way, you dirty tramp, or I°ll call the 
police. — Police! police!” 

This was too much for the minister, and he 
abandoned his eall.— New York World. 


A SENSATION AT BERLIN. 
(From Despatches to Associated Press.) 
BERLIN, July 8.— Dr. Leidig has raised a sen- 
sation by accusing Prof. Bergmann and Dr. 
Hahn of experimenting with cancer inocula- 
tions since 1887 on hospital patients without 
their knowledge or consent. Doctors Berg- 
mann and Hahn admit the truth of the charge, 
but they claim that in every case the patient 
has been past recovery. They add as an excuse 
that it is necessary to select human beings for 
experiment, as the lower animals are unsuitable. 


FROM REV. DR. JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Compiled and edited by Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 

Hale. It was addressed to Dr. Clarke's 
sister on the death of a favorite Newfound- 
land dog who had passed all his happy life 

in the family :— 

April 9, 1873. 

Our dear old friend ‘* Don * has gone to the 
place, wherever it may be, that good dogs go 
to. Surely he has a right to some happy home, 
if ever a dog had. 
out of temper: he overflowed with love and 
devotion to all of us. To be near us was 
happiness enough for him. 
Nave their moods, —‘* Don” never had any. 
He died of gradual decay; he has been fading 


Ile never was cross, never | 


The best people | 


away ‘*to the land of the leal” for some | 


months. Life had become a burden to him, — 
his bright eye was growing dim, his joyful 
nature torpid. At last, on Fast Day, April 3d, 
he crept away to the shelter of a large tree, 
and laid himself down at its root, led by that 
¢eurious instinet which tells dogs when their 
death is at hand. There he lay without moving 
or eating, till the afternoon of April 4th, and 
then sank gently into death. 
before he died he lapped a little water from 
Lilian’s hand. We buried him under the tree 
next day, and our hearts have been sad ever 
since. He was one of the family. It will 
seem lonely not to see him about the yard 
when we come home. I shall put a stone over 
him, with his name and the words, **Amavit 
onultum.”* 


MAX. 


The gap between brute intelligence and human reason 
does often seem a very narrow one. 


A few minutes | 


I remember being | 


entertained by the display of ‘‘ mind” inalittledog | 


elonging to Miss Chamberlain, ‘the soloist.” 


During a 
call the little fellow came in. 


Presently, Didn’t you 


hear some one drive up, Ella?’ said Mrs. Chamberlain to | 


her daughter, in an ordinary tone. 


Max, the little Skye terrier, was lying on the mat. Heat | 


once jumped up from his apparent sleep, ran to the window, 
stood on his hind feet, and looked out, and seeing no one 
turned to the amused company and shook his head side- 
ways, expressing a most emphatic ‘‘ No.” 

** Shut the door, Max,” said his mistress. The little fel- 
low looked up, cast his eye about the room for an open 
door, and seeing the front hall door open, pushed away a 
chair, frisked in behind, rose on his hind feet, put his fore- 
paws against it and pushed it to, after which he ran to his 
mistress for approval. 

* You did n’t shut it.” 

Looking around and seeing it swinging open he ran back 
and sent it as before, and came to his mistress. 

“ Why, Max, it isn’t shut now!” 


TOO LATE FOR 


THE EXCURSION. 


Seeing it open just a crack he went back with an evident 
spirit of disgust, and, standing on his hind feet, reached his 
fore-feet almost to the knob and stood there striking the 
door = pny until he heard the latch click, when he 
jumped down and frisked his little tail and fairly danced all 
over with delight. . 


[For Our Dumb Animals. | 
FAITHFUL. 
“He will not come,” said the gentle child, 
As she patted the poor dog’s head; 
And she pleasantly called him, and fondly smiled, 
But he heeded her not in his anguish wild, 
Nor arose from his lowly bed. 
*T was his master’s grave where he chose to rest; 
He guarded it night and day; 
The love that glowed in his grateful breast, 
For the friend who had fed him and caressed, 
Could never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hastening tread, 

He started up with a quivering ear, 

For he thought ’t was the step of his master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 


But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 
He tore the turf with a mournful cry, 
As if he would force his way, or die, 
To his much-loved master’s feet. 


So there, through the summer’s heat, he lay, 
Till autumn nights grew bleak, 

Till his eyes grew dim with his hope’s decay, 

And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton, gaunt and weak. 


And oft the pitying children brought 

Their offerings of meat and bread, 
And to coax him away to their homes they sought, 
But his buried master he ne’er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 


Cold winter came, with an angry sway, 
And the snow lay deep and sore; 

Then his moans grew fainter day by day, 

Till, close where the broken tombstone lay, 

. He fell, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
And death was by his side, 

With one loud cry, that shook the plain, 

He called for his master, but called in vain, 
Then stretched himself — and died. 


NERVE TONIC. 


The following good story of Ned Sothern is going the 
round of the papers. Any one who has ever heard his Lord 
Chumley will appreciate the words: ‘“ A short time ago 
Mr. Sothern was riding in a New York elevated car and had 
occasion to administer a cutting rebuke, while at the same 
time he put into it more humor than is usual with such 
rebukes. An old lady, laden with bundles, stood in the 
aisle, weary and almost ill with fatigue. Close beside her 
sata big brute, spread out comfortably and complacently 
over the space that two people could easily occupy, and 
refusing to budge an inch when the lady mildly looked 
with longing eyes upon the seat. Everybody glared at him, 
but he took no notice of that; there were muttered words ot 
disapproval, but he paid no attention to those. At last 
Sothern, with one of those Lord Chumley stares, so full of 
innocence and simple good nature, leaned over from the 
strap on which he hung, and ina very audible stage whisper, 
inquired,— 

«** Excuse me, s-s-sir, but would you kindly t-t-tell me what 
k-k-kind of nerve tonic you use ?’ 

‘*« Even the roar of laughter which followed in the car did 
not bring a wrinkle to the mildly beaming face of Lord 
Chumley, but it did make the old hog leave his seat and the 
car.” 


The only kind of cake that the average 
small boy has severe objections to—cake of 
soap. 


‘ 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MERCY, 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


DEPARTMENT OF MERCY: Mrs. Mary F. Love tt, Supt. 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, head of “Zhe De- 


partment of Mercy” of “The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union,” sends us a 


most earnest appeal for the protection of | 


birds, from which we take the following : — 


THE CRUELTY OF WEARING BIRDS. 
AN APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


Some years ago, at a ball in Paris, there appeared a 
woman wearing on her head a small dead bird. She 
desired to distinguish herself by a new kind of adorn- 
ment, not caring how it was procured. Why are so many 
Christian women following her example to-day? 

Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘‘ The slaughter of the birds 
that is going on is such as ought to arrest the attention of 
every Christian woman who decorates herself with the 
skins.” Can the compassionate spirit of Christ have 
touched the hearts of those women who go constantly 
to hear His doctrine preached, and yet refuse to make so 
small an effort to be in accord with it as the simple avoid- 
ance of participation in this heartless and destructive 
fashion would involve? 

The report of the American Ornithological Society says: 
‘*From carefully gathered statistics it is proved that on the 
most moderate calculation 5,000,000 song birds are annually 
required to fill the demand for the ornamentation of the 
hats of American women. The slaughter is not confined 
to song birds; everything that wears feathers is a target 
for the bird butcher. Ina single season 40,000 terns were 
killed at Cape Cod for exportation, and the swamps and 
marshes of Florida have been depopulated of their egrets 
and herons. In one month 1,000,000 bobolinks have been 
killed near Philadelphia, and from a single Long Island 
village 70,000 song birds were supplied in a short time to 
New York dealers for millinery purposes.’? In some 
places, when Wings only are sought, the hunters, grown 
brutal by the practice of their horrid trade, shoot the birds 
down and tear off the wings of numbers while they are yet 
alive. 

Mr. Angell, in the November number of “Our Dumb 
Animals,’ quotes from an account in ** Wide Awake” that 
a lady in Florence called attention one day to the mournful 
notes cf some birds in small cages. They were blind; 
their eyes had been put out. In the night the owners take 
the birds outside the city, and 7 he cages in trees. 
The trees are smeared with tar. The birds go on with their 
pitiful singing and this attracts other birds, who get stuck 
on the tar, and then they are caught and their eyes are put 
out. These birds are killed and sent to America to be worn 
in ladies’ bonnets. 

It is known that the bird hunters of Florida kill the birds 
while they are rearing their young — because of the greater 
beauty of the plumage at that season — and leave the little 
ones to starve to death. One who went through the hunting 
grounds speaks of the horror it gave him to hear the 
pitiful screams of these dying little birds. 

Why does all this slaughter go on? In order that women 
may decorate themselves and win admiration. But suppose 
they do not winadmiration? know many people who look 
upon this cruel and frivolous fashion with unmixed horror, 
and upon the women who continue it with deep, if silent, 
disapproval. Now that so much is known concerning this 
kind of adornment the woman who adopts it must expect to 
win something which is very far from admiration. Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller says: “ The beautiful warblers flitting 
incessantly about thetrees are working almost every instant 
in our interest, yet we, some of us, wear their little dead 
bodies in clusters and wreaths, and the insects increase and 
multiply apace. The rose-breasted grosbeak works more 
industriously than any hod carrier, and never strikes for 
shorter hours; and what is he doing? Carefully examining 
the potato plants and picking off that pest, the potato beetle. 
Unfortunatel , more unfortunately for us than for him, he 
has a beautiful coat; he is wanted to adorn somebody’s 
hat; his life of usefulness is cut short, and the bugs have 
free sweep with the potatoes.” Again she says: ‘ Pages 
have been written and published about the desolation of the 
former bird-haunted spots; every traveller who observes, 
every collector who goes out to secure the last lingering 
individual, reports the fearful slaughter, the alarming de- 
crease of birds and the terrific and uncheckable increase of 
their prey, the insect which shall yet devour the world and 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

Prof. Edward E. Fish, of Buffalo, in speaking of the 
great use of birds to man, says: “ It is estimated that they 
save to agricultural purposes alone annually over one hun- 
dred inillion dollars in the United States. Jn many sections 
insect life is still so abundant as to make human life almost 
unendurable. In other sections it is only kept in check by 
birds. The number of flies, mosquitoes, gnuts, and other 
small insects destroyed in one day in a small area by 
warblers, swallows, and fly-catchers alone, ts bevond com- 
putation. From daylight until dark, all through the sum- 
mer months, these birds wage incessant war on the enemies 
of man.” 

A great French authority, Michelet, has stated that there 
could be no vegetation, and therefore no Jife, if the birds 
were all destroyed. 


The woman who decorates herself with the body of a bird 
whose little heart was wrung with anguish when it was torn 
from its helpless nestlings, and they were left to die in the 
slow torture of starvation, is hardly logical when she 
claims to possess rights against having her mother love 
outraged. “But these are only birds.” Only birds! Only 
creatures beautiful with the touch of the Creator’s hand; 
whose conjugal love and maternal devotion might afford 
many salutary lessons to the superior human race. Only 
God’s birds. Made by Him to fill with sweet sounds the 


summer air; to gladden the eyes and cheer the heart ot 
rational man; to be to him the type and emblem of glad 
and free existence now and in the illimitable future. 

No, the fashionable woman wills otherwise. They are 
not God’s birds; they are hers. Hers to be captured in 
millions by shot or snare or trap; to have their eyes put 
out; to have their happy dwelling-places turned into scenes 
of miserable suffering and their gentle songs into piteous 
cries; to be wiped out of existence altogether, if need be, in 
order that while the whim lasts she may resemble in her 


| personal adornment the untutored sava, 


é. 

At the beginning I spoke of the Christian woman, and 
to her I say finally,— My sister: Cana Christian woman 
dare to defend herself, in this misuse of the works of her 
Creator, with the flimsy excuse that the birds she wears 
were killed before she bought them, and that her refusal to 
buy them would not save them now? If you buy those 
birds they were killed for you, and you have helped to create 
ademand for more. If by this wholesale slaughter you help 
to exterminate some of the bird races altogether, will God 
re-create them to your order? Should any bein your pos- 
session, let me beg you to cease wearing them, but by no 
means to give them away. 

If justice, mercy, and common sense are to be henceforth 
more than names, let me once more urge consistency, and 
ask that you will have neither part nor lot in a fashion so 
cruel and so utterly without excuse. 


MARY F. LOVELL. 


It seems to me a principle that the person who works 
hardest for those oanaie him climbs highest towards 
angelhood; and if I thought it right to envy any one, I 
would set about envying those who are voices for the 
voiceless and defenders for the most downtrodden of God’s 
creatures.— Frances E. Willard. 


PLEDGE OF WOMEN NOT TO WEAR BIRDS. 


(Return to Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, Department of Mercy, 
National W. C. T. U., Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 


We, whose names are hereunto affixed, agree not to wear 
the bodies, wings, or feathers of birds as a part of our 
clothing or headgear, and we call upon all right-minded 
women to join us in this pledge. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. | 


TO A BIRD. 
(Lines suggested by seeing one on a lady’s hat in 
ehurch. 
Cruel the art, 
Poor bird, that killed and placed you there, 
To form a part 
Of yonder lady’s plumage rare! 
Who will consent 
That she, who hither came to pray, 
Has a heart as innocent 
As yours wasin its gladsome day ? 


And who can tell 
If the praise she offers in this throng 
Is as acceptable 
As once ascended with your song? 
_ Whatever land 
Claimed your nativity, there 
The same kind Hand 
Created you, that did this lady fair. 
ie Throughout your days 
Your little throat was made and meant 
k To sing God’s praise, 
Unharmed, a harmless instrument. 
_ And the religion that 
Would take your pretty form and pin 
It to a Jady’s hat 
May point to Heaven — but ne’er enter in. 
Jackson, Mo. F. A. MCGUIRE. 


WHEN BAGPIPES HAD NO CHARMS. 
An amusing episode recorded of the Penin- 


sular War seems to prove that even the charms | 


of our beautiful national bagpipes fail to 
soothe savage breasts! It happened that, 


while one of the Highland regiments was | cows come about 


marching across a desolate part of Spain, one 
of the pipers for some inexplicable reason 
found himself separated from his comrades. 
Halting on a lonely plain, he sat down to 
eat his breakfast, when, to his horror, 
saw wolves approaching. When they came 
very near he flung them all the food he had 
with him, fully conscious, however, that this 
meagre meal would not stay their advance 
for many seconds. With the calmness of des- 
peration he then said: ** As ye ‘ve had the 
meat ye'll ha’e the music,” an 
‘**blow up his chanter.””. No sooner did his 
unwelcome guests hear the first 


MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 
[Kindly Loaned by the Boston Herald,.] 


(From “ Boston Pilot.’’) 


President Angell, of the Massachusetts S. P.C. T. A., 
calls the docking of horses’ tails a ‘‘ foolish and cruel prac- 


| tice,” but so long as fashion sanctions the custom there 
| will always be cruel fools to employ it, at least until the law 


makes the owner of a mutilated animal personally respon- 
sible, and holds the fact of the mutilation to be suficienl evi- 
dence for conviction. 


HER FIRST CARRIAGE RIDE. 


‘‘T think a true story of my experience at 
Oberammergau,” said a Washingtonian, ‘‘ indi- 


| cates better than could a hundred lectures or 
| descriptions, not only the simplicity of the peo- 


ple, but the spirit which makes the ‘ Passion 
Play’ possible there without offence to ethical 
taste such as it would give in any other region. 
On a lovely June Sunday last summer, as my 
sister and I were driving down the valley from 
the play, on our road to Partenkirchen, we over- 
took a party of peasants returning home after 
having viewed the holy spectacle. One of them 


| was an old woman, bent under her weight of 


| years. 


We stopped our carriage to inquire 
whether her way lay with ours, and finding that 
it did, insisted upon her getting in with us. 


| When she had seated herself, she looked at me 
| and asked,— 


| 


he | 


and he began to | 


| 


skirl of | 


the pipes than they turned in wild terror | 


and fled as fast as their long legs would 
carry them. ‘‘De‘il ha‘’e ye!” said the piper; 
‘*had I thocht ye were sae fond o° the music 
ye wad ha‘e gotten it afore meat instead o° 
after!” Then hungrily he went his way, 
not forgetting from time to time to blow : 
blast so wild and shrill as might effectually 
scare any prowling foes.— Temple Bar. . 


“** Are you a princess ?’ 

‘** No, Lam not a princess,’ I answered. 

‘**But you have a carriage and a pair of 
horses.’ 

““* Yes, but I’m not a princess.’ 

“«*T am eighty-four years old, and this is the 
first time that I have ever ridden in a carriage.’ 

‘““She sat silent for a few moments, then 
looked at me again inquiringly, and said: 
‘Did the Lord Christ tell you to take me into 
your carriage?’ 

‘‘ And I answered reverently,— 

“«* Yes, I think so.’” — Washington Post. 


FRIENDS.” 


Colonel D. K. Tate, of Bellefonte, owns a 
cow, Daisy, and a black dog, Beaver, between 
which there exists a remarkable degree of af- 
fection, says the Center Hall (Pa.) ‘* Reporter.” 
No matter where the cow is seen, or what the 
condition of the weather, Beaver is the com- 
panion of her travels. From the time she 
leaves the stable in the morning until her re- 
turn at night he is playing about her. If other 
while she is grazing, he 
quickly clears the field, and Daisy has no fear 
from the stones of the small boy, for they all 
respect the rights which her protector demands 
for her. When she becomes drowsy, Beaver 
lies down beside her, and there he stays until 
she is ready to get up. Should she decide to 
stay away from home at night no better guard 
could she have than the canine. In the stable, 
if it is cold, he sleeps huddled up between her 
forelegs, and when the weather is warm he 
makes his bed in some part of the stall with 
her. So strong is the attachment between 
these two creatures that if Beaver is accidentally 
locked out of the stable at night he makes 
night so hideous that some one is only too 
glad to get up and let him in. The reason 


which Colonel Tate assigns for this strange af- 
fection is the fact that when Beaver was a pup 
he was kept in the stable, and, being born in 
the winter. found a warm nest near the cow. 
His gratitude to Daisy for the warmth which she 
provided him has prompted the devotion he 
now daily exhibits. 
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FIGHTING FOR THEIR YOUNG. 
TWO COWS HAVE A BLOODY ENCOUNTER WITH 
A PAIR OF BEARS. 

(From New York Times.) 


Abram Collingwood lives on one of the scattered back- 
woods farms in the upper part of the Loyalsock Valley, 
near the Sullivan County fine. He has two cows, and 
three or four weeks ago each cow gave birth to a calf. 
In the early part of last week Collingwood turned the 
cows and their calves into a small back lot on his farm, 
where they were left to run about during the day, being 
brought in again for the night. 

The task of driving the two cows and the calves to 
and from the back lot devolved on Collingwood’s son 
Joe, who is 12 years old. On Wednesday of last week, 
toward evening, he went after the cows as usual. Be- 
fore he reached the lot he heard them bellowing in a 
peculiar way. When he reached the stone wall that 
incloses the lot he was greeted with a sight that stopped 
his further progress. 

The two cows stood close together in the lot, not more 
than fifty feet from where young Collingwood was. The 
calves were huddled together behind their mothers. The 
cows were pawing the earth, the hair on their necks and 
backs standing erect, while they bellowed lustily, holding 
their noses close to the ground, and with their eyes 
glaring fiercely at two bears, which were advancing 
slowly. One was a big fellow, while the other was 
much smaller, probably a yearling. The bears, accordin 
to young Collingwood, would approach the cows on all 
fours, and then they would rear up on their hind feet 
and advance some distance erect, opening their jaws and 
growling and snapping The formidable appear- 
ance of the two bears did not frighten the cows, however. 
It only served to increase their fury. 

When the two confident marauders were within a few 
feet of the bellowing and pawing cows, behind which 
the calves stood trembling and bleating pitifully, as if 
aware of their peril, they separated. One bear turned to 
the right and the other to the left, with the intention of 
getting behind the cows and attacking the calves. The 
watchful mothers, however, understood the manceuvre, 
and took immediate and positive action to defeat it. They 
made a terrific and simultaneous charge upon the bears. 
One cow dashed toward the smaller bear with her head 
down and every muscle showing the fury she was in. 
An attack from the cows was apparently something the 
bears had not expected, for this one was slouching along 
in a careless manner, indicating that his prey was easy 
and safe. The cow hurled herself against him, striking 
him with her horns and head in his side, which was 
turned obliquely toward her. The bear fell as if he had 
been shot. The shock of the collision seemed to daze 
the cow, for she backed away several feet and stood still 
as if intending to renew the attack. This gave the 
stunned bear time to recover, and he rose to his feet and, 
turning square around, started for the woods as fast as 
his legs could carry him. 

The rising and flight of the bear aroused the cow to 
the situation, and she gave one fearful bellow and started 
in pursuit. She caught up with the bear as he was 
scaling the stone wall between the field and woods. She 
struck him a terrific blow with her horns on the buttocks 
and hurled him clear over the wall and out into the 
underbrush at the edge of the woods. The bear lay as 
if dead for a moment, and then got to his feet again 
and hurried away into the woods, limping as he went. 

The other cow was having an entirely different ex- 
perience in the meantime. She made an equally fierce 
charge on the big bear. He raised on his hind feet to 
receive her. She struck him in the stomach and he went 
down under the force of the blow. As he fell he struck 
one of his claws into the cow's shoulder and tore three 
long and deep gashes in her flesh. The pain added to the 
fury of the already maddened cow, and before the bear 
could get to his feet she rushed upon him again and 
stoned one of her horns into his side, ripping open the 
thick hide and the flesh beneath and making a wound a 
foot long. The bear struggled to his feet and endeavored 
to follow the example of his more fortunate companion 
and escape to the woods. The cow not only followed 
him closely, but her companion had defeated the other 
bear by this time, and she rushed to the second cow’s 
aid, meeting the bear in his attempt to get away. She 
charged him in front, and the other cow attacked him 
furiously in the rear. The bear defended himself des- 
perately and inflicted severe punishment on both of the 
cows, but he was forced to succumb to them at last, and 
fell to the ground, where he was wont and trampled and 
tossed about until he was not only dead, but frightfully 
mangled. 

When they had at last satisfied their vengeance the 
cows returned to their trembling calves, and, although 
they were badly torn by the teeth and claws of the bear 
and were covered with blood, they went to feeding as if 
nothing had happened to disturb their peace and quiet. 


HOW THE SWISS TREAT THEIR 
ANIMALS. 


They feed large numbers of cattle on the 
spurs and lower slopes of the Alpine heights. 
The word signifies a mountain pasturage. 
From the windows of Mr. Muller’s admirably 
appointed hotel in this little town I see in 
the distance, almost up among the clouds, a 
number of white and gray specks. ‘These are 
cattle, which were sent upward as soon as the 
winter snow began to disappear and the 
young, sweet, thymy grass to spring up, 
exquisite, fragrant, and nourishing, — illus- 
trating in a néw point of view the doctrine 
that ‘*all flesh is grass.’ Higher and higher 
they mount as the summer advances and 


the heat of the life-giving sun is felt along 
a higher belt of meadow. They are accom- 
panied by a herdsman and one or two assis- 


tants, who tend them and milk the cows. 
These must make friends of their dumb 
companions. ‘They are for the most part a 


kindly and genial race. They entice their 
wandering charge home to the chalet at 
night by the offer of a pinch of salt, for 
which good-natured purpose their employers 
give them a sufficient supply at the beginning 
of the season. These herdsmen incur perils 
the most critical in finding and recovering 
some wild young heifer who has wandered 
into danger from inexperience and incaution, 
—type of too many young men and maidens 
in large and populous cities. They discover 
the poor trembling thing perched upon some 
narrow abutting shelf of rock, where its four 
feet can hardly stand together and where it 
cannot turn round to clamber back again. 
They catch it with swathes and bands and 
bear it upwards, and lead it home rejoicing. 
— Corr. Animal World. 


IN THE HOTEL BUSINESS. 

** James, I don’t see you waiting at table any more.” 

“No, sah; I’s been promoted. I’s entry clerk now.” 

“You entry clerk. I didn’t know you were a book- 
keeper.” 

“Oh, Iain’t. I jes’ keep my eye on de umbrellas, hats, 
and things de boa’ders leave in the entry.—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


TAKING COMFORT. 


3 FEEDING THE COW. 
Slowly along the shaded lane, 
Cropping the grass from side to side, 


Here comes the pretty brindle cow 
Home, at eventide. 


She stops at the garden gate and calls— 
“Orun, little boy! and bring to me 
Some of those apples, round and ripe, 
I see lying under the tree.” 


Little golden head his apron fills 
With the ruddy apples, juicy and sweet, 

Brindle loves to take with her long, rough tongue, 
From his dimpled hand and eat. 


Tiptoe he stands with eager face, 
folding his bulging apron tight; 
As she gently takes the apple he gives, 
He Jaughs with fresh delight. 


And now she has eaten the very last, 
And “justone more,” and “ one LITTLE One more;” 
Then he waits and watches her as she walks 
Through the open barnyard door. 


It was years ago — yet I often see, 
When the summer day is nearly done, 
My baby boy feeding the brindle cow, 
n the light of the setting sun. 


Fair maiden (a summer boarder) — How 
savagely that cow looks at me. 
Farmer H.— It’s your red parasol, mum. 
Fair maiden— Dear me! I knew it was a 


little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a 
country Cow 
Weekly. 


would notice it. — New York 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: 


every child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind some dumb creature happier. 
To teach and lead word, or do a kind act that will | 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


10206 Providence, R. I. 
Italian Band. 

P., Rev. Fr. Paroli. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Coney Band. 

P., Margaret Corcoran. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Orphan Asylum. 
Rosebud Band, 

Miss Davidson. 
y Bee Band. 

Virginia Minor. 

Lily Band. 

P., Miss Hull. 

Peak’s Island, Me. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Alfred O. Smith. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
North Star Band. 

P., Joe Vanura. 
Funesassa, N. Y. 

P., Jessie 
Abbot Village, Me. 
Julia A. Getchell Band. 
P., Olive G. Hartwell. 
Radnor, Ohio. 

Black Beauty Band. 

.» Reese Price. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Alice M. Tuttle. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charity Band. 

, A. M. Berrian. 
Beautort, S. C. 

John Brown Band. 
P., M. F. Campbell. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Red Clover Band. 
Sec., Edith P, Lowry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Marble Faun Band. 
P., Bertha Bettner. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., F. H. Lonnis. 
Linnwus Band. 

P., C. K. Witmer. 
Vv irgil Band. 

P., H.S. Pratt. 

Hz awthorne Band. 
P., Lottie S. Lodge. 
O. W. Holmes Band. 
P., A. M. Richeruk. 
Violet Band. 

P., S. F. Archer. 
Pansy Band. 

P., R. B. Keithley. 
Lark Band. 

P., C. R. Shaeffer. 
Lily Band. 

-, A. R. Richards. 
Rose Band. 

P., M. G. Cramer. 


10207 


10208 


10209 


10210 
10211 


10212 


10213 
10214 
10215 
10216 
10217 
10218 
10219 
10220 
10221 
10222 
10223 
10224 
10225 
10226 
10227 
10228 
10229 
10230 


10231 Busy Bee Band. 
. F. McKennie. 
10232 Rosebud Band. 


» Inez Ayres. 
Phillis Wheatly Band. 
P., J. H. Pelham, 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Mamie Dammond. 
10235 Douglass Band. 
» M. L. Hubbard. 


10233 
10234 


10236 Geo. W ashington Band. 


P., Luda Bruce. 
10237 Tuberose Band. 


P., Bettie E. Shortridge. 


10238 For, et-me-not Band. 
P., Ella Johnson. 
10239 Robin Band. 
» Lulu Taylor. 
10240 Pink Rose Band. 
P., Nettie Wallace. 
10241 Longfellow Band No. 2 
., Gertrude Ashmore. 
10242 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Adelaide Brown. 
10243 Pans Band No. 2. 
P., Virginia Herrick. 
10244 Mayflower Band. 
, Agnes Mathews. 


10245 Lily of the Valley Band. 


P., Alice H. Kealey. 
10246 Robin Band No. 2. 
P., Virginia E. Hance. 
10247 Busy Bee Band No. 2. 
P., Lennie E. Steele. 
10248 Rosebud Band No.2. 
rs 
10249 Bluebird Band. 
, A. M. Kale 
10250 Touch. me-not 
P., P. H. Cole. 


Sand. 


10251 Forget. me-not Band No. 2 


, Alice Richards. 
10252 Lily Band No. 2. 
P., Sally Green. 
10253 Canary Band. 
P., Maggie McCarty. 


J.R. Christi: an. 


10254 
10255 
10256 
10257 
10258 
10259 
10260 
10261 


10262 


10263 
10264 
10265 
10266 


10267 


10263 


10269 


10270 


10271 


10272 


10273 


| 10274 


| 10275 


10276 


10277 


| 10278 S 


10279 
10280 
10281 
"10282 
10283 
10284 


| 10285 
| 


10286 
| 
| 10287 
| 10288 
| 
| 10289 
| 
10290 
10291 
| 10292 


| 10293 
| 10294 


| 10295 
| 10296 


| 10297 


Red Bird Band. 
P., Jennie Wickersham. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
» Louise Carl. 
M: ayflow er Band No. 2. 
P., Addie Pennewell. 
Li ily Band No. 2. 
P., Lillian Greene. 


Geo. W ashington Band No. 2. 


P., Emma Leeds. 
Ww illiam Penn Band. 
P., Anna J. Carl. 
J. G. Whittier Band. 
P., A.D. Stowell. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Louise M. Schmidt. 
Hannibal, Mo 
St. Joseph’s Convent. 
John Henry Newman Band. 
P., Sister Baptista. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Sister Chrysantha. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Sister Marseline. 
Willing Workers Band, 
P., Sister Philip. 
Blossburg, Pa., 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Mrs. Tillie McCoy. 
Washington, Pa. 
Angell Band. 
P., Isabella N. Freeby. 
Scio, Ohio. 
Buckeye Band. 
P., Charley McDivitt. 
Raby Lake, Wis. 

. L. Band. 

Hattie Armstrong. 
Bristol, R. I. 
Golden Badge Band. 
P., Clara M. Thurstor. 
Islip, L. I. 
Little Friends Band. 
P., Benj. F. Saxton. 
Ganges, Mich. 

. T. L. Band. 
P., Ella Plummer. 
Wis. 

. L. Band. 

stella Sheps ard. 
Oneont: 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Jennie Boyington. 
Normal, Til. 
Lily Band. 
P., Aureila Kn: 
Oneonta, N. 
Star Ba and. 

P, Linda V. Mead. 
Ifolliston, Mass. 
Pansy Band. 
ay Kate A. Wade. 
Paul, Minn. 
Sewell Band. 
P., Emma L. Kelley. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
No.1 Band. 
P., Jennie Andrews. 
No, 2 Band. 
P., Alice Hamilton. 
No.3 Band. 
P., Helena McDermott. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Mary Hickman. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Agnes Lang. 
No. 6 Band. 

., Genevieve Harrison. 
No.7 Band. 
P., Katie Niels. 
Kennedy, N. Y. 


Black Beauty Friends Band. 


P., Lulu Malona. 
Howard, S. D. 
Dean Band. 
P., Carrie B. Dean. 
Beaufort, S.C. 
Mary E. Lord Band. 
P., Mary S. Hamilton. 
Castle, Colo. 
Castle Band. 
P., Mrs. Thoborg. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Ww inthrop Band. 
» L. Carrie Jackman. 
Mobe tly, Mo. 
First Presbyn.Sunday School. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Miss E. Stewart. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Mrs. McJunkin. 
Violet Band. 
Mrs. Callahan 
Pansy Band. 
, Geo. S. Richardson. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Hattie Suppe. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss Wilson. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
rs. Betts. 


10298 


10299 
10300 
10301 


10302 


10303 
10804 
10305 


10306 
10307 


103038 
16309 
10310 
10311 
10312 
10313 
10314 
10315 
10316 
10317 


10318 
10319 
10320 
10321 
10322 
10323 
10324 
10325 


10326 
10327 
10328 
10329 
10330 
10331 1 
10332 


10333 


10334 
10335 
10836 
10337 
10338 
10339 
10340 
10341 
10342 
10343 


10344 


10345 


10346 


10347 


T Band. 

P., Mrs. A. B. McCoy. 
May flower Band. 

P., Jennie Tate. 
Touch-me-not Band. 

Helen Meyers. 
Methodist Sunday School. 
Rose Band. 

P., Mrs. S. A. Hannah. 
Pansy Band. 

., Hattie Felton. 

Violet Band. 
P., Effie Bridges. 
Snowdrops Band, 
P., Anna Jackson. 
Goldenrod Band. 

» Miss Wike. 
Buttercups Band. 

, A. J. Lineback. 
Baptist Sunday School. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Mrs. Eugene Hall. 
Canary Band. 

P., W. F. Taylor. 
Humming-bird Band. 
P., Miss L. Dubois. 
Mocking-bird Band. 

.» Mrs. Singleton. 
Rlucbird Band. 

P., Miss Buchanan. 
Robin Band, 

P., Frank Nebergall. 
Red Bird Band. 

P., Miss Bilderbeck. 
Oriole Band, 

P., Will Logan. 
Lark Band. 

P., Will Firth. 

Dove Band. 

P., Mrs. Chamblin. 
Methodist S. S. South. 
1’°ll Try Band. 

P., Mrs. Ransdall. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Mrs. Dusenberry. 
Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Whitten. 
Sunshine Band. 

P., Blanche Morris. 
Helping Hand Band. 

?, Mrs. H. A. Smith. 
Hope Band. 

P., Miss Atkinson. 
Golden Rule Band. 

Mrs. Warner. 
Willing Workers Band, 
P., Mrs. Crow. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Grant School. 

Little Folks Band, 
P., Freddie Baumgart. 
Robin Band, 

P., Jay Wicker. 
Bob White Band. 
P., Ashley Hull. 
Patriotic Band. 

P., Paul Lauge. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Clara Hooper. 
Lon fellow Band. 

Jacobson. 

Try Band. 

, Sadie Morrison. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Earnest Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Lou E. Rall. 
Moberly, Mo. 


Cumberland Presbytn. S, S. 


Rosebud Band. 
P., Annie Neilson. 
Lily Band. 
P., Julia Rubey. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. S. M. Haynes. 
Band. 
» Mrs. M. V. Tedford. 
jolet Band. 
P., Mrs. H. A. Hatfield. 
Pa ansy Band. 
, Fannie Hannah. 
Korg ret-me-not Band. 
P., Maggie Williams. 
Sweet William Band. 
P., Ella Curran, 
Excelsior Band. 
Ginther. 
Longfellow Band. 
Hannah. 
Moberly, Mo. 
Baptist Mission S.S. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Miss Belle Buchanan. 
Willing Workers Band. 
, Mrs. Boyd. 
Episcop: ul S.S. 
Hand Band. 
Leet. 
St. Mary’s Academy. 
Lily Band. 
P., Sister Liddionia. 
Rose Band 
P., Sister Rufenia. 


| 
| 
| 


10348 Band, 


10349 
10350 


Re 
5 P. 
7 P., Dora T. Fuller. 


10384 
10335 


| 10336 
| 10387 


10388 
10389 


10390 
10391 
10392 
10393 
10394 
10395 


10396 I 
10397 


10398 


| 


Sister Sevevena. 
So Washington Band. 
Paul inn 

S. Ti tylor Band. 

Clum,. 
Ww oburn, Mass. 
Emma F, Hovey. 
ennie E. Skinner. 
Katharine A. McEleney. 
Nellie L. Sheehan. 
M. Lillie Leslie. 


P., Josephine A. Randall. 
P., Florence E. Barrett. 
P., Hattie Bosworth. 

P. Augusta M. Fellows. 
P., Annie M. Henshaw. 
P., Mary J. Wakeford. 
P., Mary E. Naven. 
Beautort, S. C. 

David Hunter Band. 

P., Robt. S. Simmons. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Cummings School, 

P., Wm. H. Crocker. 

P., Miss Susan A. Russell. 
P., Miss A. M. Daley. 
P., Julia T. Byrne. 

P., Alice M. Grammer. 
P., Edia F. Davis. 

P., Gertrude E. Arnold. 


3 P. Alice L. Bond. 


Lawrence School. 
P., Emma F. Fowle. 


5 Krebs, Indian Territory. 


Sweet Hope Band. 
P., E. H. Church. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Main Street School. 
P., Marietta H. Bowers. 
P., Fannie S. Jones. 
P., Emily H. Brown. 
Rumford School. 
P., Andrew R. Linscott. 
P., Amanda Sevrens. 
P., Hattie E. Page. 
P., Lucretia K. Tidd. 
Morse Street School. 
P., Arabella Menard. 
P., Annie A. }. Larkin. 
Johnson School. 
P., Mary E. Hevey. 
P., Etta Larkin. 
P., Mary A. McE 
P., Annie L. Caulfield. 
Neosho, Mo. 
Christian Sunday School. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Mrs. McQuarry. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. Coulter. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss Hernns, 
Violet Band. 
P., O. F. Brockman. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Miss Mosely. 
Never Fail Band. 
P., Harry Osborn. 
M. E. S.'S. (South). 
Bee Band. 
Shelton. 
‘il Try Band. 
» Miss Moss. 
‘illing Workers Band. 
, Miss Thatcher. 
Helpi ng Hand Band. 
Alexander. 
bee et-me-not Band. 
P., Miss Stark. 


| 10400 George Washington Band. 


Propts. 


hee Presbyterian Sund: ty School. 


Band. 
P., VU. V. Wager. 


| 10402 Band. 


| 10403 


Mrs. Drennan. 
Golden Rule Band. 
A. Stockton. 


»J. 
| 10404 Baptist Sunday School, 


| 


10496 


| 10407 


| 10408 


10409 


Redbird Ban 
P., Miss Early. 
Star Band. 
» Miss Proctor. 
Sunshine Band. 
Miss Ruark. 
Hope Band. 
» Miss Ames. 
Bus Workers Band. 
» Miss Robinson. 
Presbyterian Sunday School. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Mrs. R. W. Ely. 


10410 Buttercups Band. 


10411 
10412 


.» Miss E. Thom. 
Goldenrod Band. 
, Mrs. Shields. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., E. K. Herriott. 


10413 
10414 


Band. 

. E. K. Herriott. 
Congregational S.S. 
Robin Band. 

P., Mrs. A. J. Smith. 


10415 Bluebird Band. 


10416 
10417 
10418 


10419 


10420 


0421 


10422 
10423 
10424 
10425 
10426 
10427 


10428 
10429 
10430 
10431 
10432 


10433 
10434 


10435 


10436 


10437 


» Miss Cora Pacey. 
Mocking- -bird Band. 
P., Sallie Stewart. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Carla Peck. 
Strongsville, Ohio. 
Strongsville Band. 
P., Carl G. Howe. 
Mats awan, N. 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Helen P. Strong. 
Ercildoun, Pa. 
ere Academy Band. 
P., Lizzie W. Moore. 
Cc entreville, Ind. 
Methodist Sunday School. 
re! Bee Band. 

fary Pritchett. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Mary Noble. 
Snowdrop Band. 
P., Miss Doughty. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mrs. Ruce. 
Golden Rule Band. 
/’., Laura Bertsch. 
George Washington Band. 
P., Charles Soule. 
Christian School. 
Rosebud Band 
P., Mrs. Henderson. 
Lily Band. 
P., Della Smith. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mr. Kuntz. 
Violet Band. 
P., Charles Foule. 
Rose Band. 

., Thomas King. 
Friends Sunday School. 
I’lt Try Band. 

P., Priscilla Harris. 
Never Fail Band. 

P., Amelia Ruce. 
Excelsior Band, 

P., Charles Hiatt. 
Prairieville, Mich. 
Sunday School Band. 
P., Mrs. A. E. White. 
Portland, Me. 

St. Bernard Band. 
P., Wm. D. Howard. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Girard College Band. 
P., Frank Brines. 


10438 Greenville, Ohio. 


Ps 
10439 vi Try Band. 


Presbyterian Sunday School. 
Busy Band. 
. A. B. Craig. 


Henry St. Clair. 


10440 New = Fail Band. 


10441 
10442 
10443 
10444 


10445 


10446 


10447 
10448 
10449 
10450 
10451 
10452 


10453 


10454 


10455 


10456 
10457 


10458 


. S. Richardson. 
Willing Workers Band. 
» Mr. Reese. 
Golden Rule Band. 
, Charles Hern. 
Help ing Hand Band. 
H.N. Arnold. 


ed e Washington Band. 
.» Miss Olive Rush. 
Longfellow Band. 


P., Dr. Rarack. 
Methodist Sunday School. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., A. N. Brewer. 

Lily Band. 


P., J. F. Gerhart. 
Tulip Band. 
P., J. H. Martz. 


Rose Band. 
P., Miss Mary Dever. 
Violet Band, 
P., Mrs. Kunkle. 
Band. 
Koop. 

Band. 
P., G. HH. Martz. 
Snowdrop Band. 
P., Mrs. Jamison. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Mrs, Cassett. 
Touch-me-not Band. 

» Mrs. Frizell. 
Band. 

Irs, Limbert. 

Buttercups Band, 
P., Miss Jones. 
Christian Sunday School. 
Robin Band. 
P., Mrs. M. A. Jobes. 


10459 Bluebird Band. 


.» Nannie Eller. 


10460 Red Bird Band 
.» Mrs. M. A. ‘Stokely, 


10351 
10352 
10353 
103. 
103. 
103. 
103. 
10358 
10359 
10360 
10361 
10362 
10363 
10364 
10365 
10366 
10367 
10368 
10369 
10370 
10371 
10379 
1037 
10376 
10377 
10378 
10379 
10380 
10381 
10382 
10383 
|_| 
| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


10461 Oriole Band. 
-» Mrs. I. Rush. 
10462 Mocking-bird Band. 
P., Mrs. D. Boise. 
10463 Lark Band. 
P., Miss Hupman. 
10464 Dove Band. 
, Aaron Brandon. 
10465 Canary Band. 
Mrs. Harrison. 
10466 Band. 


Lily Ban 


10467 United Brethren S. S. 

Hope Band. 

P., Mrs. Beihaut. 
10468 Star Band. 

P., Mrs. Klefeker. 
10469 Sunshine Band. 

P., George Hartzell. 
10470 Sunbeam Band. 

P., G. P. Macklin. 


10471-Baptist School. 


P., Mrs. if H. Smith. 
10472 Pansy Band. 
, Annie Guthridge. 
10473 Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Williams. 
10474 Violet Band. 
P., Mr. Halderman. 
10475 Orphans Home. 
George Band. 
Mrs. T. J. Teal. | 
10476 “Lincoln Band. 
Miss Teagarden. 
10477 Shortsville, N. Y. 
Carrier Dove Band. 
P., Mrs. Dr. J. B. Burroughs. 
10478 Oxford, Idaho. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Miss Sarah Boyle. 


STEALING A WHISTLE. 
(From “The Angelus.’’) 
A gentleman who has a steam mill in Waldo, 
purchased a large steam whistle, which he 
carried home and placed on his mill. 


A number of boys conceived the idea of 
stealing this whistle, — ‘just for a lark,” they 
said. The ow ner, hearing of their plan, re- 


mained in his mill all night. Sixty pounds of 
steam was kept up. About midnight, the boys 
put in an appearance, and climbed upon the 
roof of the building. Just as one applied a 
wrench to the whistle, Mr. Sanborn opened the 
throttle wide, and there went up into the still- 
ness of the night such a screech as was never 
before heard in Waldo. People jumped from 
their beds in a fright, and wondered what was 
up. The boys tumbled off the roof of that mill 
as though shot, and departed as rapidly as 
their legs could carry them, while Mr. Sanborn 
fired a gun after them to hasten their retreat. 
The whistle is still on the mill. 


KILLING BUTTERFLIES. 


Stopping at the seashore a few days since, we 
saw a number of interesting children gathering 
butterflies, grasshoppers, and other varieties of 
insects, and fastening them with pins to the 
side of the hotel, where the poor creatures 
were writhing and struggling to escape. /t was 
not the fault of the children. They were very 
young, and knew no better. They did not once 
dream of the suffering endured by these inseets, 
; and, on being told of it, all assented to their 
being at once killed, and cheerfully stopped 
further pursuit of them. But it was your 
Fault, futhers and mothers of those children, and 
one for which God holds you accountable. If you 
neglect your duties to your children in that 
period of life when the moulding of their 
characters is in your hands, and they grow up 
more and more merciless, until in your old age 
you reap the harvest you have sown, you have 
no one to blame but yourselves. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A FROG ON AN OUTING. 


In the early part of this summer we had a severe 
thunderstorm, accompanied with a high wind, 
about sundown. The next morning, on entering the 
sitting-room, I saw an object on the carpet, near the 
window, of an unusual appearance, and presumed 
some one had purchased a green rubber frog and 
placed it there for mischief. 

On a closer inspection I found it was a live frog, 
—white belly, quite a dark green body and black 
spots, black stripes across the legs, body three 
inches long. He was very lively, and T found him 

erched on the low window-sill when I came 
yack with the watering pot to secure my visitor. 
I covered the top, with the exception of a small 
space for air, intending, after my return from the 
city, to leave him out and see if he started in the di- 
rec tion of the nearest water, some distance off; but, 
before the rest of the family saw him, he had some- 
how made his escape. 

I had often read of it raining frogs, toads, etc., but 
here I had stronger evidence than I had ever heard 
of, as this front room was the second story, and a 
very high one, therefore he could not have jumped 

. He was not born there, — he was borne on 
the wings of the wind. He could not be accounted 
for except the storm picked him up over half a mile 
off at least, as neither the Little Miami nor the Ohio 
river, with no creeks between them and us, was 
nearer than that distance, and carried to the floor of 
the upper porch, when he hopped or was carried 
into the room by oe storm before the windows 
were closed, which I learned was done after the 
fury of the storm had commenced. — Nature’s Realm. 
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HOW TO HELP THE 


A lady hired a stranger to do some hauling 
the other day, on the recommendation of the 
man’s horse. It was such a well-kept. fine 
animal that she thought the owner must be a 
good man, and so it turned out. 

By never hiring any vehicle drawn by a lame, 
sick, or galled horse, you will be doing much to 
prevent cruelty, and also teach men that the 
of animals pays. — New Orleans Picayune. 


HORSES. 


WELLINGTON AND THE TOAD. 


Napoleon, the Little Corporal, was worshipped 
and feared, but men loved and adored the Tron 
Duke. Of the former, how few are the kindly 
human traits recorded; while of the other, to 
this day fresh proofs keep coming to light of 
simple sweetness dwelling long in the minds 
of men. The following aneedote concerning a 
letter lately exhumed may serve as one instance 
out of a thousand illustrating the sympathetic 
nature of the great commander. The letter 
was in some such terms as these: ** Field-Mar- 
shal the duke of Wellington begs to inform 
William Harris that his toad is alive and well.” 

It seems that the duke, in the course of a 
country stroll, had come upon a little boy 
weeping bitterly over a toad. A strange trio 
they must have been —the lean, keen-eyed old 
soldier, the flushed, sobbing boy, and, between 
them, the wrinkled reptile squatting, with 
tearless eye and throbbing sides. The hoy 
wept because he was going to school next day ; 
he had come daily to feed his toad; the little 
heart was racked with grief because he 
feared his darling would be neglected when he 
was gone, and might starve. The duke's 
heart was as soft as the boy's, for he under- 
took to see that the toad was looked after, and 
the letter above quoted is one of the subse- 
quent bulletins. 


** Mary,” said the lady of the house, as the 
cook was leaving, **I think you are treating 
me shamefully, leaving without a day’s notice.” 
** Indeed, I’m sorry, mum, an’ if a reference 
will be any use to you, mum, I ‘ll give you one 
cheerfully.” Y. Recorder. 


YACHT RACE IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


THE SILENT SEARCHERS. 


When the darkness of night has fallen, 
And the birds are fast asleep, 

An army of silent searchers 
From the dusky shadows creep; 

And over the quiet meadows, 
Or amid the waving trees, 

They wander about with their tiny lamps 
That flash in the evening breeze. 


And this army of silent searchers, 
Each with his flickering light, 
Wanders about till the morning 
Has driven away the night. 
What treasures they may be seeking 
No man upon earth can know; 
Perhaps ’tis the home of the fairies, 
Who lived in the long ago. 


For an ancient legend tells us 
That once, when the fairy king 
Had summoned his merry minstrels 
At the royal feast to sing, 
The moon, high over the tree-tops, 
With the stars, refused to shine, 
And an army with tiny torches 
Was called from the oak and pine. 


‘ And when, by the imps of darkness, 


The fairies were chased away, 
The army began its searching 
At the close of adreary day; 
Through all the years that have followed, 
The seekers have searched the night, 
Piercing the gloom of the darkness 
With the flash of their magic light. 


Would you see the magical army ? 
Then come to the porch with me! 
Yonder, among the hedges, 
And near to the maple tree, 
Over the fields of clover, 
And down in the river-damp, 
The fire-flies search till the morning, 
Each with his flickering lamp. 
—Henry Ripley Dorr. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Amongst the many beautiful stories told of St. Francis of 
Assisi, none are more beautiful and striking than those 
concerning his love for and tenderness towards animals. 
How he loved the birds, and called them his sisters; 
how they used to come to him whilst he spoke to them 
and blessed them; how he saved a pigeon from the hands 
of a boy who was going to kill it; how he spoke of it 
as the emblem of innocence and purity, and made a nest 
for it and watched over it and its young ones; how he 
had pity on a poor wolf, and tamed it and caused it to 
follow him; and also how he thought of the fishes and 
blessed them. 


Gratitude to God makes even a temporal 
blessing a taste of heaven. — Romaine. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society in June. 

Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, $200; ‘* Fluffy,” $20; Elizabeth 
B. Hilles, $11; Miss Lenora Irwin, $5; Dr. H. B. Cross, 
$5; Miss G. Kendall, $5; Mrs. Amy Woodward, $1; 
Interest, $104.74. 

And from Sales of “ Black Beauty.” 

Mrs. D. D. Jenkins, $12; Mrs. A. L. Barber, $15; Frank 
Miller & Son, $650; A. Flanagan, $12; Stewari uker, 
$60; T. Buerbain, $6; Mrs. Amy Woodward, $78; F. W. 
Conrad, $60; West, Johnson & Co., $13.88; Davis & 
Wiley, $6; Washington Humane Society, $30; Mast, 
Crowell, & Kirkpatrick, $120; Lowell Humane Society, 
$31; Public School Publishing Co., $6; City of Lewiston, 
$12; D. Appleton & Co., $7.09; Mrs. F. B. Powell, $12; 
Eaton, Lyon & Co., $37; Educational Publishing Co., $6; 
A. W. Landon, $50; S.S. Bell, $6; Georgia Society P. C. 
to Animals, $24; Minnesota Society P. C.to Animals, $18; 
Wm. Beverley Harison, $15; Jno. Wanamake:, $6; Mary- 
land Society P.C. to Animals, $10; Thomas D. McElheine, 
$6; Syndicate Trading Co., $9.54; C. T. Dillingham, $100. 
All others in sums of less than $5 each, $119.53. 


Receipts by the M. 8S. P.C. A. in June. 
Fines and witness’ fees, $93.56. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Miss Jeannie L. Crane, $15; Miss Mary L. Stevens, $10; 
Mrs. Henry A. Thorndike, $10; Thornton K. Lothrop, 
$10; Mrs. J. B. Thayer, $5; Mrs. C. G. Page, $5; Mrs. 
E. N. Dunham, $5; Francis Minot, M. D., $5; Mrs. H. H. 
Smith, $3; P. T. Strange, $2; Mrs. Edw. Endicott, $2. 

One Eacu. 

F. Reynolds, E. A. Stevens, E. A. Stevens, Jr., Miss 
Wheelwright, Mrs. M. Gertrude Mason, Julia A. Mason, 
Mrs, A. E. Cutler, Ida M. Southwick, Miss Young, Mrs. 
Howard Brown, Harold B. Stevens. 

Total, $83. 

The American Humane Education Society, for literature 
and sundries, $120. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Rev. Arthur Lawrence, $14; Eleanor A. Hare, $6; North 
Carolina Society P. C. to Animals, $10; Mrs. Harriet 
Flint, $5; Mrs. J. G. Trumbull, $4; Miss E. B. Hilles, $4; 
E. L. Parker, $3.60; Miss E. C. Webster, $2.50; Geo. I. 
Purrington, $2.25; Miss E. L. Brown, $2.25; S. S. Bell, 
$1.75; Miss A. M. Goodhue, $1.50; W.H. Stowe, $1.50; 
G.S.Wright, $1.25; U.G. Drake, $0.75; Harriet Kennard, 
$1.50. All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $5.85. 

OnE DOLLAR EAcnH. 

Frank Smith, Mrs. W. A. Robinson, Ann Blood, Mrs. 
G. W. Ellis, Mrs. M. A. De Witt, M.S. Morewood, Mrs. 
J. M. J. Cherry, Wm. H. Willcox, Mrs. J. Neckesse, Elma 
M. Preston, Mrs. E. P. Houk, M. A. Hodgkins, Mrs. 
Robt. Swan, Mrs. A. J. Fredenhagen, Mrs. M, E. Aber- 
crombie, Ada Fredenhagen, Hon. John C. Dore, Mrs. H. H. 
Smith, Charlotte M. Walker, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, Miss E. A. 
Robinson, Mary E. Daniels. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Miss M. Wheeler, Bella Westervelt, Mrs. S. Braman, 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, L. P. Grosvena, Miss E. L. Brown, 
Mrs. A. D. Colby, Mrs. I. C. Miller, Mrs. H. J. Westcott, 
Mrs. R. M. Oakes, S. D. King, Jno. Coleman, C. E. Bell, 
Minta Mills, Irving T. Guild, Anna S. Haskell, C. B. 
Warren, Mrs. E. H. Pierce, Chas. L. Gurley, A. A. P. 
Hapgood, S. C. Cornell, Elizabeth Hazard, Chas. E. 
Fuller, Mrs. S. D. Hill, W. L. Lawrence, Theodore 
Ziersch, W. S. Hooker, C. H. Faunce, Miss H. W. East- 
man, Mrs. B. F. Perkins, Hannah Hoyle, Geo. F. Lee, 
Mary J. Carr, F. A. Dillon, Phillip Burbank, Chas. H. 
Covell, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. M. M. Prouty, S. N. Jewell, 
Mrs. C. Dorrance, Anne E. Faxon, Miss R. A, Frame, 
Miss W. Preston, Clyde Decker, Mrs. Kakas, Mrs. L. B. 
Schuyler, Mark Lane, Mrs. J. A. de Greayer, Mrs. Dr. 
Currier, Lindley R. Walton, May Cilley, Annie L. Young. 

Total, $115.20. 

Publications sold, $161.97; Interest, $11.64. 

Total, $585.37. 


eng as you now play without the music, and do not think 
what notes you strike, though once you picked them out by 
slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set purpose you 
will learn the law of kindness in utterance so perfectly that 
it will be second nature to you, and make more music in 
your life than all the songs the sweetest voice has ever 
sung. 


The greatest outcome of an age is its best thoughts; 
it is the nature of thought to find its way into action. 


> 


Having by the golden gift of God this glorious lot 
of living once for all, let us endeavor to live nobly. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
MY LINNET. 


On my window casement sitting, 
Then among the roses flitting, 
In the morning sunlight, 

Sings my linnet blithe and gay, 
Pouring forth his joyous lay. } 
Sweet the flute-like notes he utters, 
Warbling, twittering, as he flutters, 

In the dewy breath of morning, 

By the guilen light of morning. 


Now he flits, my fairy pet, 
Round the smiling mignonette, 
In the noonday sunlight. 

Gathering straws to build his nest 

On the emerald cypress crest, 

Stops a moment, softly cooing 

Gentle love-notes, sweet and wooing, 
In the silvery gleams of noonday, 
By the quivering light of noonday. 


Where the graceful passion-vine 
And the fragrant smilax twine, 
In the evening twilight, 

There the day’s last note is heard 
Frofi my drowsy little bird. 
Where the ivy tendrils creep, 
Little songster ’s gone to sleep, 

In the scented air of evening, 

By the fading light of evening. 

Gero. W. KEITH. 

Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Four things come not back —| 
the spoken word, the sped arrow, | 
the past life, the neglected op- 
portunity. 

A MIGHTY ARMY. 

There is in this country the greatest army in 
the world — not a standing army, but a 
constantly moving body of 700,000 men, who 
march and countermarch day and night, 
through heat and cold, from year’s end to 
year’s end. Each year they have 2,000 killed 
and 20,000 wounded. One man in 357 lost his 
life last year, one in every 35 was wounded, 
and the total loss by the operatives of the 
army was 5,823 killed and 25,309 wounded, 
Upon the soldiers of this army 3,000,000 of our 
people depend for their living. This army and 


its soldiers are the railroad employees of 
America. 


A corn doctor advertises that he has removed 


corns from several of the crowned heads of 


Europe. 
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From Georgetown, California, Gazette, May 21, 1891.) 


“Our Dumb Animals,” published at Boston by Geo. 
T. Angell, has been sent to us for the past year. We 


Jind it worthy of a “God speed” from every true man and 


woman. It should have a place in every school and samily. 


—-- 
(From Boston Pilot {Roman Catholic), May 30, 1891.) 


“Our Dumb Animals” is a bright little monthly pub- 
lished in Boston, which accomplishes much real 
philanthropic work. Its special aim is to prevent 
acts of cruelty to dumb creatures. The paper is an 
excellent one from a literary and typographical 
standpoint; and it should be placed in the hands of all 
children for the noble lessons of humanity it inculcates. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Animal Herald. New Orleans, La. 

Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Animal World. London, England. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Bulletin of the Russian S. P. A. St. Petersburg, Russia. 

German P. A. Journal “Ibis.” Berlin, Prussia. 

Schleswig-Holstein Journal for Care of Birds and Pro- 
tection of Animals. Kiel, Germany. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Sixteenth Annual Report of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, for 1890. 

Dublin, Ireland. Annual Report of the Dublin S. P C. 
A., for 1590. 
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Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in 
June, 


Whole number dealt with, 298. Animals taken from 
work, 19; horses and other animals killed, 73. 


By Country AGENTS, FOR SECOND QUARTER, 1891. 


Whole number dealt with, 467. 
work, 165; killed, 141. 


Animals taken from 


OUR SUMMER VACATION. 
From “ Poets’ Year,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell, . centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, ° + § .2% per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for 


the whole twelve bound together, or 2.00 
Care of Horses, . ° 45 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 = 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 * 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides), 15 és 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
1.00 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book torm, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands ot 
Mercy. This, as wellas the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 

a&@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES oF SocIETY MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - $10000| Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - 5000] Children’s, - - - - 100 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - - 100 


All members receive Our DumMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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